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Tur Necrect or AGRICULTURE BY THE GovERN- 
ment—s-How the prosperily of agriculture, and the 
public liberty depends on the education of the people 
—Some interesting statistics of Kentucky. 

On these points we make some extracts from the 
learned address of the Hon. Cuinton ALLEN. 

In dwelling on the protection afforded to commerce, it 
should not be forgotten, that she is the handmaid of Ag- 
riculture—Allow the wings of commerce to be clipped, 
and the products of agriculture, as in the case of a pro- 
longed embargo, would rot upon the hands of the farmer. 
In this view, the money expended on our navy, is a dis- 
bursement of the public treasure which indirectly fosters 
agriculture. At home we can protect the products of the 
soil, by the strong arms employed in its cultivation ; 
but as it is not our system to pursue the Chinese policy, 
and shut ourselves up, leaving foreigners to come and 
purchase what they need, we must necessarily provide 
the means of protecting the merchant, who is the carrier 
for the farmer, in transporting the products of the far- 
mer’s industry, to the ports of foreign consumers. For 
this purpose a naval force is created and sustained, and 
the very people employed in commerce and in the Navy, 
contribute in a two-fold manner to the prosperity of the 
landholder. They consume a large portion of the fruits 
of his industry—So much of it as is not needed for his 
own sustenance, is consumed by the manufacturer, the 
people engaged in commerce, and by the army and the 
navy, and by foreigners. True, it would be better if the 
farmer’s fire-side and the products of his labor could be 
protected at home, and in its transit to foreign countries, 
without the expensive machinery of armies and navies; 
they may be regarded as evils, but if so, they are necessa- 
ry evils. “To sum up what we would say in a few words, 
while introducing these extracts from Mr. Allen’s able ad- 
dress, we think, that in contrasting the much that has 
been done for Commerce, and the Navy, with the little or 
nothing that has been done directly for agriculture, he 
does not make sufficient allowance for the intimate con- 
nection between the plough and the loom, for the depen- 
dance of both these upon the ship, and for it, upon the 
Navy—So close are these relations, that it would seem 
tobe altogether unjust to charge to commerce alone the 
expenses incident to the maintenance of a naval force.— 
When rightly understood, the report of the guns of the 
Potomac on the “ Pepper coast of Sumatra,” referred to 
by Mr. Allen, should have vibrated as gratefully on the 
ear of the American husbandman whistling at his plough, 
as on that of the hardy mariner sailing on the ocean. 

The account which Mr. A. gives of the neglect of edu- 
cation in Kentucky, is not the less appalling to the mind 
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of the patriot that the gloomy portrait bears an equally 
vrai-semblance to many other states. 


In that valuable coadjutor in the cause of agriculture, 
the Kenrucky Farmer, which has passed again, as we 
see, into the hands of Mr. Stevenson, at Frankfort, to 
whom it owes its parentage, and so much of its high re- 
pute, it is stated that there are in Kentucky over the age of 
twenty, 38,733 while persons who cannot read or write ! 
In Virginia it is stated there are more than 50,000 per- 
sons who cannot read or write. For the destiny that 
awaits upon nations and communities which thus fail to 
establish the only sure foundation for liberty and virtue, 
we refer the reader to the sure presages of Mr. A., drawn 
alike from the lessons of history, and the dictates of rea- 
son. 


“But the great disadvantages under which the American 
agriculture has had to labor, is the neglect of the gov- 
ernment. When we have seen that the ancient Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Persian, Pheenician, Jew, Chinese, and the in- 
habitants of ancient India, became great and prosperous 
by bringing the power of government and religion in aid 
of individual industry in cultivating the earth: when we 
have seen all the modern governments of Europe have 
discovered and are now practising upon this ancient prin- 
cipal or national improvement, is it not astonishing that 
our National and State governments are the only ones in 
the world that gives’ no direct assistance*-lillage? Our 
surprise is increased when we read the-following words 
from the last message of President WAsHINGTON to Con- 
gress: 

“It will not be doubted that with reference either to in- 
dividual or national welfare, agriculture is of primary im- 
portance in proportion as they advance in population 
and other circumstances of maturity ; this truth becomes 
more apparent and renders the cultivation of the soil more 
and more an object of public patronage. 

“Institutions for promoting it grow up, supported by the 
public purse ; and to what object can it be dedicated with 
greater propriety? Among the means which have been 
employed to this end, none have been attended with geat- 
er success than the establishment of boards composed of 
proper characters, charged with collecting and diffusing 
information, enabled by premiums and small pecuniary 
aids to encourage ard assist a spirit of discovery and im- 
provement. 

“This species of establishment contributes doubly to 
the increase of improvement, by stimulating enterprise 
and experiment, and by drawing to a common centre the 
results every where of individual skill and observation, 
and spreading them thence over the whole nation. Ex- 
perience accordingly has shown that they are very cheap 
instruments of immense National benefits.” 

What wizzard spell—what fatal darkness has blinded 
the eyes of our public councils so long to the great agency 
of human prosperity, and to the parting counsel of the 
father of his country ? , 

Why in the name of the experience of the world are 
manufactures and commerce more entitled to government- 
al protection than agriculture? While it is true, that 
seven-eighths of our population live by agriculture, is it 
not strange, passing strange that, in a country possessing 
free institutions, it is also true that, from the foundation 
of our government up to this time, there cannot be found 
either in the statutes of the State or the Nation, the word 
Acricutture; while it is true that the National code 
from 1789 to 1836 is replete with provisions for the pro- 
tection of manufactures ; while it is true that our com- 
merce in every place on the Globe, is under the shield of 
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National power, is it not strange, that it is also true, that 
there never has been appropriated, either from your Na- 
tional or State treasury, one dollar for the direct encour- 
age ment of the art of husbandry. 

The question of domestic manulactures has occupied the 
widest space in the public attention. Behold the power 
of commerce! From 1816 to 1836, for repairs and in- 
crease of the navy we have expended $22,000,000 ; 
during the same period the whole naval establishment cost 
$66,000,000. At this expense, our nation, very properly, 
has made the stars and stripes wave over every ocean and 
upon every sea, for the protection of our commerce. 

Reference to a single recent historical fact will illustrate 
the ascendent power which commerce has acquired over 
the councils of our country, and the sleepless vigilance 
with which it is guarded in the most remote parts of the 
earth. In the year 1831, the merchant vessel Friendship 
from Salem, was capwred and plundered on the pepper 
coast of the island of Sumatra. After the capture of the 
Friendship, Capt. Endicot, her commander, told the island- 
ers that he belonged to a great nation on the other side of 
the globe, that would, before the end of twelve monilis, 
send a big ship to punish the outrage that had been com- 
mitted upon him. They laughed at the idea of the exist- 
ence and power of the United States. The news of the 
capture of the Friendship was brought to our government. 
The powerful ship Potomac happened just at that time to 
be ready for sea, and she was forthwith dispatched to a- 
venge the outrage which had been committed upon the 
commerce of the United States. Time rolled on; the 
twelve months had nearly elapsed; the 13th moon was 
nearly at hand, in two days mre the pirates would hait 
the anniversary of the capture of the Friendship. All but 
a very few were deriding the idea of the threatened visi- 
tation of the big ship; yet they could not dismiss the om- 
inous threat from their minds. On the morning of the 
7th of February, 1832, just forty-eight hours before the 
expiration of the twelve months, the sun rose on Sumatra ; 
and, behold! there stood, sure enough, the terrible big 
ship! ‘They saw, in the stars and stripes, as they floated 
on the breeze, the fate of the pirate and the murderer: 
Their forts were stormed, and their town Jaid in ashes; 
and such a terrible impression made of the power and jus- 
tice of the United States, that, since that time, the smallest 
American vessel can float in safety in these remote pirati- 
cal seas. 

Thus, it was to protect an inconsiderable branch of our 
commerce, upon the opposite side of the world, that a 
national ship circumnavigated the globe, in a voyage of 
four years, doubling the Cape of Good Hope in going out, 
and that of Cape Horn in coming in, at the cost of prob- 
ably a million ofdollars. If the national mind, if the na~ 
tional resources, could be brought to bear thus directly 
on agriculture, what glorious results would follow! The 
expense of this single expedition would have established 
an agricultural collegey with an experimental farm, in each 
of the States, and made educated, practical farmers, of 
thousands of poor orphans. 

But why has it happened, here in a free land, where 
farmers constitute seven-eighths of the whole population, 
that the arts and commerce have been able to monupolize 
the resources and legislation of the country, while not one 
hour is even devoted, by our public functionaries, to the 
consideration of agriculture? These are the reasons :— 
Those devoted to manufactures and commerce have been 
able, from their concentrated position, to act together in 
organized concert ; and concert has enabled them to bring 
into service the public press and public men. They have 
been able to bring to bear upon public opinion, all the 
means of popular instruction ; while those devoted to ag- 
riculture have been dispersed over the continent, from 
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Maine to Louisiana, and from the Atlantic to the far west, 
each man in comparative solitude, relying upon his indi- 
vidual efforts, without the means of communicating with 
his brethren of the same class. Having no union, this 
mighty, unembodied, disorganized interest, acted not at 
all upon the public councils. But the spirit of the age 
will overcome this difficulty. Most of the States have 
already made agriculturé the subject of legislation ; Soci- 
eties are every where springing up; public journals, de- 
voted to the art of husbandry, are multiplying ; able men, 
in all parts of the Union, are addressing the people in their 
primary assemblics ; light is shed abroad among the farm- 
ers, and the time has arrived when those who pay nine- 
tenths of the public revenue, will claim the right to be 
heard in our public councils. 

It will be impossible, in a free land, for the stupid and 
absurd notion,that the seven-eighths of the people devoted 
to the cultivation of the earth, should remain ignorant, 
while education is mainly reserved for those devoted to 
the learned professions. It will be impossible, where the 
ballot box is in the hands of the farmers, for the emolu- 
ments and honors of the government much longer to be 
concentrated in the hands of other professions. It will 
be impossible, in a free land, for those who pay nine-tenths 
of the public revenue, to remain much longer quiet, and 
see annual thousands squandered in local and trivial leg- 
islation, while the great basis on which stands the pub- 
lic prosperity, is wholly neglected. 


STANDARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD BE RAISED. 
There is but one thing needful to make agriculture in 
Kentucky the surest road, both to wealth and fame ; and 
that is, to raise the standard of education among the farm- 
ers. When this is done, our educated young men will 
not all crowd the learned professions, but will soon find 
that the occupation of a farmer is more sure than any 
other, to lead to competency and honorable distinction. 
Whenever the opinion shall prevail, that the cultivation 
of the earth gives greater scope for the exercise ofa highly 
cultivated mind, than any occupation in the world, the 
landed interest will learn its true power. It will have its 
statesmen and orators every where in primary assemblies, 
and in legislative halls, to defend and protect its interests. 
The vast elemental power of agriculture will then be 
brought out of that chaos, in which it has been so long 
buried, and shaped into system. 

Behold the millions of minute streamlets, issuing from 
the sponges of the Allegany and Rocky*mountains, with- 
out any apparent connexion! Yet, by and by, they form 
themselves into a thousand noble streams, and these thou- 
sand unite their mighty volumes of water in the Father of 
Rivers, who pours his resistless floods into the Ocean! 
So shall the scattered, and, at present, apparently discon- 
nected interests of the farmers, from the Atlantic to the 
far west, and from the great Lakes to the great Gulf, be 
formed into a union that will rightfully and safely con- 
trol the destinies of America, and perhaps of the world. 

. This enlightened interest will not seek, in the least, to 
depress the favor which manufactures and commerce have 
jn the government, but to place their mother, agriculture, 
one step above them. Then agricultural colleges, exper- 
imental farms, geological surveys, reports on productive 
industry, and premiums for new and improved imple-. 
ments, will occupy the time of Congress, and the State 

islatures. 


@ have seen, that all the eminent States of antiquity 
made agriculture the chief care of their goverments. We 
have seen all the modern nations of Europe, lie in poverty 
and yr mda and despotism, until they discovered that 
God had connected the virtue, and intelligence, and prop- 
erty of mankind, with the cultivation of the earth : until 
they discovered that the power and resources of the gov- 
ernment must act directly on the subject. 

The question may be asked, in the promotion of agri- 
ahate, VES ole to individual industry? and 
what e pi y the government? J answer, 
whatever sedividcale ons do, they will do, better than the 
government. But whatever the interest of the whole peo- 
ple requires, should be done, and which is beyond the 
means of individuals, should be performed by the whole 
pe through their government. 

Pathe induatty and finances of France were in a wretch- 
ed condition ; the nation in poverty and ignorance, until 
to have a great King and a great 
saw what was the matter. Henry the 4th 
ied the remedy { they applied the funds of 
to raise agriculture ; and by stimulating a 







single branch of industry, they raised France to opulence. 
They gave bounties fur raw silk, and for rearing mulber- 
ry trees. The result is, that besides the supply of her 
own vast consumption, she annually exports $25,000,000 
worth of silk. Thus, by the application of a small pre- 
mium, which no one felt, the prospects of France were 
changed. The silk culture gave an easy and pleasant 
employment to millions of indigent people, and created a 
vast home market for all the products of agriculture, and 
changed the habits of the people from indolence to activ- 
ity. 

vie is now agreed that America is better adapted to the 
culture of silk than Europe or Asia; and it is perfectly 
certain, that judicious legislation would introduce it into 
these States, to the saving of the drain of $20,000,000 of 
specie, which we annually send to the East for that arti- 
cle. In our own time,and within our own observation, 
the industry, finances and powers of the world have been 
revolutionized by the culture of a single plant, (cotton.) 
Russia was unknown among the civilized nations, until 
the government of that country, by bounties, induced ag- 
riculturalists from other nations, to settle in their domin- 
ions. In 1783 Catherine 2d. established Schools, and as 
early as 1793, Russia tecame an exporter of grain to the 
amount of millions of bushels. There are now Ameri- 
cans in Russia conducting farming operations on a large 
scale. Before the power of the Russian Government was 
brought in aid of individual industry, in the promotion of 
agriculture, there were but a few fishermen’s huts on the 
Neva, where now stands the most splendid capital in the 
world. 

Sweden was a semi-barbarous and half-starved nation 
until Charles the 12th made agriculture an affair of State 
policy, and established Agricultural Colleges. 

Agriculture was in a very low condition in Austria, un- 
til the sovereign of that country discovered the true basis 
of legislation ; and to make the proper impression upon 
her subjects, of the importance of agriculture, she caused 
medals to be struck and distributed among them, con- 
taining this inscription, “The art which nourishes all oth- 
er arts.” 

The government of England has incorporated Agricul- 
tural Societies, and endowed them with ample funds—geo- 
graphical and agricultural surveys are made—an analysis 
of all the soils, with the best modes of improving them, 
and reports deseriptive of all the modes of industry and 
implements used, are made at the expense of the govern- 
ment, and England derives an income of annual millions, 
by supplying the world with her surplus live stock. 

The distinction which I take of wheat should be left to 
individuals, and what should be performed by the govern- 
ment, is plain. ‘The very many things connected with 
agriculture, which the public interest demands, and which 
is beyond the power of individuals, will readily occur to 
the mind of every reflecting man. But above all, itis not 
in the power of individuals to make adequate provision 
for the education of the people. From all past indica- 
tions, it is not at all probable, for a long time to come, 
that we shall be able to bring into practice any efficient 
plan of general education, unless we can connect it with 
agriculture. The great, invaluable end to be accom- 
plished, by the joint action of the government and indi- 
viduals, is, the education of the children of the State. 

We do not desire exuberant harvests to fatten man, as 
mere animals. The value of man is developed by kind- 
ling the spark of divinity within him. It is computed 
that there are 150,000 children in the State; and of this 
number only 30,000 are receiving a tolerable education. 
Js not this view enough to make the patriot’s hair stand 
erect! 

Our political institutions vest political power in the 
hands of the majority; if that majority should become 
uneducated and ignorant, they will of course lose all 
knowledge of the principles of our government, and all 
desire for just and equal Jaws; and, just as sure as God 
rules the heavens, and punishes men for the neglect of 
duty, in the long run our liberties will perish by misguid- 
ed ignorance. If we do not make the education of the 
rising generation an affair of State, our descendants, at no 
distant day, will, in the first place, be plundered of their 
property, through the forms of the ballot box, at the in- 
stigation of agrarian demagugues ; and next, they will take 
shelter in the arms of despotism, as a protection from the 
violence of mobs. It is difficult to convince some men 
that the intelligence of the people ought to be considered 
public property, and the only shield of our possessions. 





They cannot readily see the deep interest they have in the 
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education of other people’s children. They do Not r 
flect that they have the same interest in the virtue and ~~ 
telligence of the voters, upon whose voice at the bale, 
box depends the existence of the laws and constitution 
that they have in the virtue and intelligence of the Jud . 
who has to decide upon their title to their houses and 
lands, in court. 

The lesson taught us by the fathers of our institution 
that these institutions have no other foundation than the 
virtue and intelligence of the people, is not an idle sayi 
There is no dodging the question. The instruction of 
youth must be made an affair of State, or the American 
experiment will turn out to be a splendid failure. 

But again, we do not desire fields waving with rich 
products for the mere gratification of animal appetite 
The end and aim ofall the efforts of man is happiness. 
and happiness is certaiuly more connected with the good 
cultivation of the earth that any other occupation. Man 
as he came from the hands of his Maker, was placed ite 
garden adorned with every fruit and flower, because th 
above all created things, were the elements of that plea. 
sure most agreeable toa pure mind. And now, wher 
are the retreats of happiness in this world, comparable to 
well arranged houses, clean yards, aud well cultivated 
gardens? Look abroad, and wherever you see shacklin 
fences, burry fields, ducks and geese in the springs, hogs 
rooting up to the doors, and cattle depredating upon corn 
hid in the weeds, you will find the men in grog-shope, 
and the children without school-houses, and their mothers 
in misery. On the contrary, wherever you see highly 
cultivated fields, a yard of green sod, orchards of choice 
fruit, and gardens of select flowers, you will find intellj- 
gence, virtue and happiness. 

We therefore regard agriculture, not only as the great 
primary interest of man, in relation to the supply of his 
wants, but as the source of his most elevated pleasures, 
and as the only sure basis of his liberties and civilization, 

I have satisfied myself by much observation and reflec- 
tion, of the truth of the following statements : 

1. That at least two-thirds of our arable land is annv- 
ally becoming poorer by unskilful husbandry. 

2. That it is practicable to make our lands annually 
more fertile. 

3. That both our arable and pasture lands can be made 
to produce twice as much as they have done. 

4. That, at inconsiderable expense, the cattle in our 
State can be made worth annually upwards of $4,000,000 
more that they have been. 

5. That with the same amount of food, our swine may 
be annually advanced in price $2,000,000. 

6. That there is yet in use among us, in a large partof 
the State, very imperfect agricultural implements. 

7. That two men, with the best ploughs, can perform 
more work in a day, than three with those in common 
use. 

8. There having been no analysis of our soils, there is 
consequently general ignorance as to the best modes of 
enriching our lands by mixing different soils together. 

If these views approximate the truith, it is evident that 
there is a wide field for the action of government and soci- 
eties, 

What has been done within a few years, proves what 
is yet in our power. 

The tax value of the lands of the State is $127,122- 
509.—No man of observation will doubt that at least half 
of this value has been added in the last 20 years by im- 
provement in agriculture. Enquire of the citizens of Shel- 
by, Henry and Montgomery, and they will tell you that 
the value of their lands has been doubled in the last twen- 
ty years, by the example of a few skilful farmers settling 
among them. 

There are 490,613 cattle taxed in the State, their aver- 
age value is but $5.97, while the average value of those 
in three counties that have improved their stock, is $15. 

The aggregate value of the whole is but $2,852,218; 
but if all the counties had given the same attention to im- 
proving the stock as Fayette, Bourbon and Clark, the ag- 
gregate value would have been $7,359,195. 

The experience of the few counties that have given 
their attention to swine, has demonstrated that the impro- 
ved breeds can be brought to maturity upon half the food 
required by the old sort. 

A proper rotation of crops on exhausted . fields has res- 
tored them to their primitive fertility. 

Is it not an object worthy the attention of law makers, 
and of good men in all ranks of society, to widen and ex- 
tend those improvements that have already so enriched 8 
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t of our State; and shown that agriculture, properly 
understood, is the most lucrative occupation among us! 
If the people will form themselves into societies, and 
tronize agricultural journals, collect useful facts and 
ublish the results of their new experiments, and bring 
the products of their industry into competition at public 
fairs,—if the Legislature will come with the aid of its in- 
fluence, and provide an agricultural college with experi- 
‘mental farm, and give a few hundred annually in the form 
of premiums for the best modes of cultivation, and for the 
best essays, and best ploughs, a new spirit of enquiry 
will arise in the land,and the occupation of the farmer will 
ascend to its proper station. There will be a new diffusion 
of intelligence, and annual millions will be added to the 
roductive industry of our State. 

But if all enlightened nations and communities of men, 
every wherein the world, are now bestowing new and 
zealous aids to agriculture, are there not more powerful 
reasons to move Kentucky in this great work than any 
other people. In respect to geographical position, fertil- 
ity of soil, and salubrity of climate, the favor of heaven 
has placed us in advance of any section of the earth, and 
if we do not keep in advance by improving these natural 
gifts, the greater will be our shame. 

There is a collateral view connected with the incen- 
tives, that should press us on to high improvements, that 
ought not to be omitted. The most wealthy part of the 
United States, must be on the vast plains of alluvion on 
the lower Mississippi; but while they will be the seats of 
wealth they will be also ever the seats of disease; and du- 
ring the sickly seasons every year, the people there will 
fly to more healthy regions, and where will they more 
likely go than to Kentucky. Itis now conceded that Ken- 
tucky is the healthy part of this continent, and the great 
main street of America (the father of rivers) running by 
our border will facilitate the passage of our brethren of 
the south-west to the cool retreats in our hills, gushing 
with mineral waters and refreshed by salubrious air. 

‘Weare gratified at the presence of our fair country wo- 
men. Weshould despair of success without. their coun- 
tenance and support. For what has ever occurred in this 
world to humanize and improve our race without the aid 
of woman? Who does know that. morals would perish 
and man rapidly go back to the savage state if it where 
not for female influence. And there is nothing below the 
duties of religion that claims so much regard of woman 
as agriculture. Her condition in the hunter and,shepherd 
state has ever been that of a slave to brutal. man, and nev- 
er, until cultivation caused fields to wave with harvests 
and gardens bloom with flowers, did woman reach that 
high ascendancy in the scale of existence which has ena- 
bled her to polish, purify and refine the world. 

He that believes that agriculwre is perfect, and that we 
have nothing to do but pursue the old and _ beaten track, 
as blind anamals move around the tread mill, deserves our 
compassion. Nature proclaims that neither agriculture 
nor any other branch of natural science can ever become 
perfect. ‘The mind of man is capable of indefinite im- 
provement, so are all the productions of nature. For ex- 
amples, look at the valuable plants in the condition in 
which they were first found in their native woods. The 
various kinds of corn, potatoes, fruits, &c. were all before 
they were touched by the finger of culture, as unlike what 
they now are, as different species are unlike. They are 
all susceptible of continual improvement, all ever running 
into new varieties. It is not long ago, that the potatoe 
was a useless unhealthy vegetable in the woods of South 
America, where it was first found ; but it has been so chan- 
ged by the hand of care and industry, as to become large 
and healthy, and now supplies food for more human be- 
ings throughout the earth, than any plant, save corn and 
rice, and is no doubt destined to as much future improve- 
mentas it has received in the past. Compare the maize, 
or Indian corn, as first seen in the feeble stalk and slender 
roasting ear around the wigwam, with its hundred varie- 
ties in its present maturity, yielding in value its countless 
thousands to national wealth. And we are just now be- 
gining to see the improvements of which this invaluable 
plant is still susceptible. 

The succession of the seasons—the calm—the storm— 
the course of the winds—the revolution of the heavenly 
bodies—the nature of the errth—the vegetation—the pro- 
per composition of the various soils to furnish the great- 
est amount of production, will ever be subjects too broad 
for the full grasp of the profound philosopher, and in the 
unfathomable profundity of which, new discoveries will 
be made as long as this frame of nature shall endure. 





It is a consolation to know that the occupation assigned 
by God to man,and!o which seven-eighths of our country- 
men must ever be devoted, furnishes, and will continue 
to furnish, new thoughts for the further development of 
the human mind. 

In conclusion, permit me to enquire whether there be 
any thing in the views and considerations here presented, 
that ought to induce a free and enlightened people to be- 
come members of our society, and actively unite their ef- 
forts with ours in the great cause of human supply and hu- 
man improvement. 

In conclusion, permit me to enquire whether there be 
any thing in the considerations which J have urged, that 
ought to induce the people of Kentucky to use their influ- 
ence to bring about such a reform in the legislation of our 
Nation and our State, as shall bring the law to the aid of 
the industry of the people, in perfecting the ancient and 
honorable art of AGRICULTURE. 





GRASSES. 

Red Clover.—There are many species of the /rifolium, 
and several varieties of the red clover. Whether the kind 
we generally cultivate is the pratense, or not, [am unable 
to determine. The character of red clover as an ameliora- 
ting fertilizing crop, is too generally known to require il- 
lustration. Jtcannot be depended upon for permanent 
grass lands; though it yields to no grass for alternating 
with grain in convertible husoandry. Jt formerly was as 
indispensable in a course of crops in Norfolk, England, 
(which has been considered pre-eminent for good tillage) 
as turnips; and the maxim was, and still is, ‘no turnips, no 
crops’. But it appears from Young’s survey of that coun- 
try, that it cannot now be depended on oftener than once 
in from eight to twelve years. Trefoil, white clover, 
cock’s foot,rye grass, &c.,are therefore alternated with 
red clover in the grass years. There is reason to believe 
that neither red clover, nor other grasses, will bear repea- 
ting for a course of years upon the generality of soils. 
They exhaust the ground of the peculiar nourishment re- 
quired for their support. In Great Britain white clover, 
trefoil, rye grass or cock’s foot are generally sown with 
red clover seeds. From twenty to thirty pounds of seeds 
are sown to the acre. In the northern states, timothy is 
generally sown with clover; though the mixture is an im- 
proper one for hay, for the clover is fit for the scythe ten 
or fifteen days before the timothy has arrived to maturity. 
If sown alone, from eight to sixteen pounds of clover seed 
should be put on an acre; more on old land than on new. 

White or Dutch Clover (trifolium repens,) is consider- 
ed in England of importance to husbandry, if we are to 
judge from the great quantity of seed which is there sown 
annually. With us, many districts produce it spontan- 
eously ; but itis tooseldom sown. It shrinks greatly in 
drying, and does not contain as much nutritive matter as 
red clover; yet its value as a pasture grass is universally 
admitted. Its increase is very much facilitated by a top 
dressing of gypsum, lime or ashes. 

Lucerne, a'though affording much more green food, 
contains less nutriment in a single crop than red clover. 
It must, however, be borne in mind, that it grows much 
quicker than clover, and will bear cutting twice as often. 
In the soiling system, an acre of lucerne will keep four cat- 
tle or horses from the 15th May to the firstof October. | 
cut a piece about the 15 of May, and again about 20th of 
June, to feed green, and then ploughed the ground, and 
cropped it with ruta baga, which yielded sixteen tons to 
the acre of roots, as fine as I ever saw. Mr. Fowell (see 
Young’s Norfolk, p. 345) derived a clear profit of thirteen 
pounds seventeen shillings and fourpence per acre from his 
lucerne, fed green to working horses. This is almost e- 
qual to sixty doilarstheacre. An idea has prevailed that 
it will notthrive in this latitude, (43-3,) but the experi- 
ments of the late chancellor Livingston, and of Le Roy de 
Chaumont, prove otherwise. 1 sowed seed in 1821, at the 
rate of six pounds the acre, with barley. It has stood the 
winters well, much better that clover; and has been in a 
state of progressive improvement. Drought has not aflec- 
ted it. The plants are very tender the first year; and re- 
quire either a very clean tilth, or to be kept free from weeds 
and grass with a hoe the first year. It should have adeep 
loam, as it sends down tap roots five or six feet; and it is 
equally necessary that the ground should not be wet. It 
may be sown either in drills or broad-cast, with or without 
grain. Fifteen pounds of seed are required to the acre if 


drilled, and twenty is not too much if sown broad-cast. 
To.the proprietor of a dairy,an acre or two. of lucerne 
would be valuable, to be fed to his cows in addition to or- 
dinary pasture. 





Long-rooted Clover is a native of Hungary, and | do not 
think has ever found its way across the Atlantic.—The 
root is biennial, and if sown in the fall, lasts only during 
the next season. It penetrates to agreat depth in the 
ground, and consequently is but little affected by drought. 
It therefore requires a deep dry soil. The product of this 
grass, when compared to others that are allied to it in hab- 
itand place of growth, proves greatly superior. It affords 
twice the weight of grass, and more that double the nutri- 
tive matter that is given by the common clover. It gives 
abundance of seed, and says G. Sinclair, ifthe ground be 
kept free of weeds, it sows itself, vegetates, and grows ra- 
pidly, without covering in, or any operation whatever. 
Four years it has propagated itselfin this manner on the 
space of ground which it now occupies, and from which 
this statement of its comparative value is made. This spe- 
cies would, no doubt, prove a valuable acquisition to our 
husbandry, whether we consider its value for green food, 
hay, or as a green crop to be furnished preparatory to grain. 

Sain Foin is peculiarly adapted to a calcareous or,chal- 
ky soil. Jt is true it is cultivated in Norfolk, England, 
which is a soil of sand and loam, naturally destitute of 
calcarcous matter. But it is common there to dress their 
lands with clay marl, which abounds with carbonate of 
lime ; without which dressing, says Young, Norfolk soils 
will not grow sain foin. This writer considers it ‘one of 
the most valuable plants that were ever introduced into 
the agriculture of Great Britain. The well-known Mr. 
Coke cultivates four hundred acres of this grass, and sows 
it without other seeds. Several attempts have been made 
to cultivate sain foin in this country, but hitherto I believe 
without success.* 





*Sain Foin may be considered as out of the question in 
Few England. So large a portion is winter-killed that it 
is not worth cultivation. This is affirmed on the strength 
of repeated trials. Complete Farmer. 





An EXPERIMENT IN THE CuLTuRE or PoTaroEs. 

I see there is great complaint ‘from some persons in re- 
lation to the Ruban potato; and one gentleman goes so 
far as to pronounce it ahumbug. When aseedsman or 
other person knowingly sebls a worthless seed to the far- 
mer, he should be censured, and J will not complain if 
they are severely handled ; but we should be very cau- 
tious how we censure a person without abundant evidence 
of his guilt, and Iam inclined to think the fault is in the 
culture rather than in the potato’ in this instance. My 
crop of Rohans the past season was good, and my other 
kinds are almost an entire failure; but I could account 
for the failure without attributing it to the variety. I had 
seen it stated that potatoes would be some days earlier, if 
exposed to thesun for several days before covering. [ 
therefore concluded to furrow three acres, and drop them 
all before covering any. [| had potatoes which had heen 
cut two weeks, which I dropped first, and the rest of the 
pieces was cut and dropped immediately; when | had 
finished, I commenced covering in the opposite direction 
from which they were dropped ; there are 50 rows of 40 
rods in length, 10 of which were covered the day J finish- 
ed dropping ; 20 the next day, 10 the next, and the balance 
two days after; the result was, those that were covered 
the day they were dropped were a good yield, and those 
which lay 4 or 5 days, almost entirely failed to grow; those 
which were cut some time previous to dropping, did not 
fail near as bad as those which were cut at the time of 
dropping. The weather during the whole time of plant- 
ing, was excessively warm, which undoubtedly caused the 
loss of the crop. The season was not favorable to the 
potato crop in this section of the country, yet there ‘were 
individual crops which were very good, several of which 
mnere of the Rohans ; in some instances two bushels have 
been raised from a single potato. Yours respectfully, 

S. Porrer Ruoapes. 

Skaneateles, N. Y. Feb. 6..1841.—Albany Cul. 





Wueat Cror or Onio.—By an article ina late Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle, as made up from returns from the ports 
of Cleveland, Cincinnati, Portsmouth, and Huron, it ap- 
pears that the Wheat and Flour exported from Ohio, dn- 
ring the past year, has been equal to eight millions of bush- 
els. This is of course . exclusive of the vast amount of 
home corsumption. The same article estimates the last 
year’s product of Indian Corn in Ohio at thirty millions-of 
bushels. What a State is Ohio, as shown trem these items 
alone, when we reflect that fifty years ago, her territory 
was one vast wilderness. a 
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Tue Case or THE AMistap—Anecdotes of Mr. Ad- 
ams.—For many of our readers, this case possesses suffi- 
cient interest to justify us in recording the result. At 
first it was apprehended that it involved principles of 
deep import to the Southern States, somewhat resembling 
the case of the American vessel which was transporting 
slaves from one State to another in the United States, 
driven by stress of weather into one of the British West 
Indies, and that a decision against the Spanish claimants 
of the Africans on-board the Amistad, might be made to 
bear on the question of slavery in a manner subversive 
of the constitutional rights of American slave-holders.— 
The following extract will shew the grounds of the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, and of its decree, “that the 
said negroes be, and are hereby declared to be free, and 
that: they be dismissed from the custody of the Court, 
and be discharged from the suit, and go thereof quit 
without day.” 

The main controversy is, whether these negroes are the 
property of Ruiz and Montez, and ought to be delivered 
up; and to this, accordingly, we shall first direct our atten- 
tion. It has been argued on behalf of the United States 
that the Court are bound to deliver them up according to 
the treaty of 1795 with Spain, which has in this particu- 
lar been continued in full force by the treaty of 1819, 
ratified in 1821. The sixth article of that treaty seems 
to have had principally in view cases where the property 
of the subjects of either State had been taken possession 
of within the territorial jurisdiction of the other, during 
war. The eighth article provides for cases where the 
shipping of the inhabitants of either State are forced, 
thiough stress of weather, pursuit of pirates or enemies, 
or any other urgent necessity, to seek shelter in the ports 
ofthe other. There may well be some doubt entertained 
whether the present case, in its actual circumstanees, falls 

within the purview of thisarticle. But it does not seem 
necessary, for reason hereafter stated, absolutely to decide 
it. The ninth article provides “That all ships and mer- 
chandise, of what nature soever, which shall be rescued 
out the hands of any pirates or robbers, on the high seas, 
shall be brought into some port of either State, and shall 
be delivered to the custody of the officers of that port, 
in order to be taken care of and restored entire to the true 
proprietor, as soon as due and sufficient proof shall be 
made concerning the property thereof.” This is the 
article on which the main reliance is placed on behalf of 
the United States for the restitution of these negroes. To 
bring the case within the article, it is essential to establish, 
First. That these negroes, under all the circumstances, 
fall within the description of merchandise, in the sense of 
the treaty. Secondly. That there has been a rescue of 
them on the high seas out of the hands of pirates and rob- 
bers, which, in the present case, can only be by showing 
that they themselves are pirates and robbers; and Third- 
ly. That Ruizand Montez, the asserted proprietors, are 

e true proprietors, and have established their title by 
competent proof. If these negroes were at the time law- 
fully held as slaves under the laws of Spain, and recog- 

nised by those laws as property capable of being lawfully 
bought and sold, we see no reason why they may [not] 
be justly deemed, within the intent of the treaty, to be in- 
cluded under the donomination of merchandise, [and,} as 
such, ought to be restored to the claimants : for, upon that 
point, the laws of Spain would seem to furnish the proper 
rule of inte ion. But, admitting this, it is clear, in 
our opinion, that neither of the other essential facts and 
requisites has been established in proof; and the onus 
i,of both lies upon the claimants to give rise to 

the casus feederis. Itis plain, beyond controversy, if we 
examine the evidence, that these negroes never were the 
awful slaves of Ruiz or Montez or of any other Spanish 
subjects. They are natives of Africa, and were kidnap- 
-ped there, and were unlawfully transported to Cuba, in 
‘violation of the Jaws and treaties of Spain, and the most 
solemn edicts and declarations of that Government. By 
-those laws and treaties and edicts the African slave trade 
is utterly abolished—the dealing in that trade is deemed 
‘\@ heinous crime ;.and the negroes thereby introduced into 
“the dominions of Spain are declared to be free. Ruiz 
_ and Montez are to have made the pretended pur- 
_ hase of these negroes with a full knowledge of all the 
“‘gireurnstances, and, so cogent and irresistible is the evi- 
dence in this respect, that the District Attorney has admit- 





ted, in open Court, upon the record, that these negrO&* 
were native Africans, and recently imported into Cuba, as 
alleged in their answers to the libels in the case. ‘The 
supposed proprietary interest, then, of Ruiz and Montez 
is completely displaced, if we are at liberty to look at the 
evidence or the admissions of the District Attorney. If, 
then, these negroes are not slaves, but are kidnapped 
Africans, who, by the laws of Spain itself, are entitled to 
their freedom, and were kidnapped and illegally carried 
to Cuba, and illegally detained and restrained on board 
of the Amistad, there is no pretence to say that they are 
pirates or robbers. We may lament the dreadful aets by 
which they asserted their liberty, and took possession of 
the Amistad, and endeavored to regain their native coun- 
try; but they cannot be deemed pirates or robbers in the 
sense of the law of nations, or the treaty with Spain, or the 
laws of Spain itself, at least so far as those laws have been 
brought to our knowledge; nor do the libels of Ruizand 
Montez assert them to be such. ' 

It was in this case that the venerable Ex-President Ad- 
ams, appeared at the bar of the Supreme Court, contend- 
ing for the release of the kidnapped Africans, displaying 
all the ardor of youth, and wearing the crown of glory 
which time at last places on the brows of all men whose 
great study by day and by night is, among all their get- 
tings, to “get wisdom.” As no other opportunity may 
occur to state the facts, we will here steal room enough 
from our publisher, to relate two acts of Mr. Adams’ offi- 
cial administration, to shew what was his view of the use 
to be made of Executive patronage : 

A worthy and respectable gentleman, somewhat impa- 
tient for office, applied to Mr. Adams to turn out a cer- 
tain Postmaster, and in the way of inducement, placed in 
his hands certain essays which that officer had written in 
opposition to Mr. Adam’s election. Mr. A. sent for the 
Postmaster General, and telling him he was urged to re- 
move Mr. —, enquired if he, having that Department in 
his charge, was satisfied with the manner in which the 
office was conducted. “Perfectly well,” answered the 
Post Master General. “Then,” said Mr. A., “tell him he 
has nothing to fear—He may write against me as much as 
he pleases.” , 

On another occasion, he was waited on by acommittee 
of his friends, most respectable gentlemen, with a request 
that he would remove a certain officer. “O yes,” said he, 
“certainly—it shall be done.” The applicants, delighted 
with the success of their mission, were about to depart, 
and to indulge in mutual felicitations; when the Presi- 
dent said dryly, “ But, stop gentlemen—zwhat has this offi- 
cer done? of what mal-feasance lias he been guilty ?”— 
“ Oh, nothing, sir, in his official character ; but he is oppo- 
sed to you!” “Oh! said Mr. A. “is that all? Well, if 
he is opposed to me, am I not opposed to him? If that 
be all, he must be let alone!” 





Suear Beer. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

I observe several communications in the differ- 
ent Agricultural papers, discussing the merits of the Su- 
gar Beet, in reference to its feeding qualities; one class 
disavowing the nutritive qualities of the Beet, whilst the 
other class obstinately contend that it is a valuable article 
as food for all kinds of farm stock. To reconcile their 
discrepancies in some measure, is the object of this com- 
munication. 

One of the most prominent facts in the economy of ani- 
mal or vegetable physiology, is their compounded struc- 
tion and functions, requiring compounded substances 
and principles not to be met with in any one article of 
food, for their healthy sustenance or full development— 
animals with few exceptions requiring mixed food derived 
from the animal and vegetable kingdom—vegetables, re- 
quiring different soils, manures, salts,&c. If any one 
substance is given, or principle applied exclusively, the 
animal, or vegetable, soon presents an unhealthy appear- 
ance—if persevered in, its application will prove their de- 
struction. 

The Sugar Beet given exclusively in the raw state, (I 
will here premise it is the only way I have tried it,) will 





not keep the animal—cow or hog—in a healthy or grow- 








ing state; but given in conjunction with corn meal, 
mill-stuff, observing to give a sn quantity of hey ae 
and morning, you can keep the animal in a given oa. 
tion on one-fourth of the grain or mill stuff. My ex :. 
ence shows unequivocally, in feeding the Sugar Racks 
the way before stated, the farmer saves three-fourths of his 
grain or hay. Admitting three pecks of Sugar Beet will 
be required each day for one cow or four hogs, and th 
farmer raises 400 bushels of beets per acre, he produc : 
a sufficient quantity of food on one acre to feed 2 “794 
600 days, allowing for the price of the grain ;) or suppose 
three bushels of beet be equal to one bushel of grain, he 
obtains an equivalent per acre to 400 bushels of grain 

It seems to me, in connection with the use of the beet 
as food for animals, it would be a proper subject of inves. 
tigation for some of your able writers to ascertain whether 
the impression made on the mucus membrane of the 
stomach and bowels, producing such frequent watery dis. 
charges from them, or the action on the kidnies, ig the 
cause of the animal’s decline when fed exclusively on the 


article. -e 
March 17, 184). 7a 





§3We hope our correspondents will aid us in comply- 
ing with the requests contained in the annexed commu. 
nication from “2 young Farmer” of Kentucky, although 
we are aware, that upon some of the topics our corres. 
pondent could have obtained from some of the many ep. 
lightened agriculturists of his own state, more full and sa. 


tisfactory answers than he is likely to receive this side the 
mountains. 


GLENwoop, near Louisville, Ky., March 5, 1841, 

Mr. J. 8. Skinner—Dear Sir—Being quite a novice 
in the business of farming, although for a long timea 
constant subscriber and reader of your valuable journal, 
and having a strong desire to obtain_all the practical in- 
formation I can upon this importantSubject of the culti- 
vation of the soil, it was with deep interest } read in your 
38th No. the very able Prize Essay of Dr. Wm. L. Hor 
ton, of Maryland, “On the Renovation of the Soil,” &e, 
—His able and scientific remarks upon the superiority of 
lime over all other manures as a permanent renovater 
struck me as being forcible, and in fact, conclusive. This 
is a subject of peculiar interest in this section of our 
country, from the great abundance and cheapness of the 
article—lime rarely selling for more than 16 cents per 
bushel, and often for less. Yet the practice of manuring 
with it, is,1 believe, wholly unknown here. My land 
is of a stiff clayey nature, and although having often seen 
lime highly recommended by many writers, both in the 
American Farmer, and in other agricultural papers; yet 
none of them have ever thought it necessary to go into 
the rationale of the matter, or even to suggest the kind of 
soil to which it was best adapted. The essay of Dr. H. 
has therefore determined me to try it; and my object in 
writing to you now is to ask through you of Dr. Hor 
ton, or some of your other correspondents, further infor- 
mation upon this and one or two other subjects connect- 
ed with the business and interests of the farmer. The 
city of Louisville is, as you are probably aware, lighted 
with gas. At the gas-works they use a large quantity of 
lime, I believe as a purifier: this lime, after it has perform- 
ed its office of purifying or cleansing the gas, (if I may 
so speak, of all foreign matter is thrown by in large 
heaps, and can be procured ata very small rate. Now! 
am not chemist enongh to know what process this lime 
undergoes ; but presume it would answer to put on land. 
Can you or any of your correspondents inform me? 

In the Postscript to the Prize Essay, the “ pernicious” 
practice, as it is called, of fall or winter -plouging, is 
wholly condemned. Now this, although the reasoning 
to sustain it appears plausible, is to me entirely a new 
doctrine; and, indeed, quite contrary to the ideas, and 
practice, of the most intelligent agriculturists of Kentucky. 
Why itis a common saying among farmers and garden- 
ers here, that a good fall or winter ploughing is equal to 
one coat of manure, so far as increased fertility is con- 
cerned, to say nothing of the gain of time in the spring; 
and you may generally know a good farmer here by the 
quantity of ploughing he has done in the winter. So fat 
as my own smail experience goes, | certainly ‘think that 
the evil effects of evaporation and exposure to driving 
rains, winds, &c., are more than compensated for by the 
mellowing process of hard frosts upon the turned ap soil. 
However, as I have before hinted, Jam raw in these mat- 
ters, and ask for information ; and as this is a most impor- 
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tant question, I should like to see it settled, particularly | 
as the doctrine advanced by Dr. Horton, is right in the 
teeth of what has always been considered orthodox in 
this part of thecountry. Is the practice of your best far- 
mers in accordance with the views of Dr. 1.2? 1 would 
hesitate long before | would set at naught the opinions 
of so able an authority. 

We should in this part of the country, like to have a 
full and clear account of the management of some of 

our small farms in the neighborhood of some of our 
eastern cities ; I mean as to quantity of acres—expenses 
of cultivation—profits, &c., especially of the dairy farm, 
piggeries, &e. We hear a great deal through the papers 
of 8 gallon milch cows, and “ Berkshires,” a single one 
of which is capable of affording pork enough for a small 
family a whole year. Will the milk of the former, if 
sold, or converted into butter, pay a fair profit upon their 
keep? or will the latter,if kept up, and not suffered to 
feed on mast? What is the best and simplest method of 
colonizing and managing bees ? 

There are several other subjects upon which J had in- 
tended to have touched; but as | have already extended 
this letter to what I have no doubt you will consider a 
most unconscionable length, I will reserve them for prob- 
ably a future communication. In the mean time, if you, 
orany of your correspondents, will take upon yourselves 
the trouble to answer the foregoing queries, you will add 
another to numerous obligations of 

A Youne Farmer. 





GREAT SALE OF BLOODED CATTLE. 
We refer the reader to the advertisement in another 
column for the sale at auction of a very large and valua- 
ble stock of Cattle, to take place on the 7th April next, in 
Frederick county, Md. It is well worthy of attention. 





THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Of planting Wall, Espalier, and Standard Trees. 

Any, or all of these, may be planted with success ; but 
the sooner in March the better, especially if the sea- 
son be forward, and if the plants be in a state of vegeta- 
tion. In cold situations, and in humid soils, trees may 
succeed very well if planted any time in the month; but 
in better situations, and light soils, the work should be 
expedited as early as possible. 

Of pruning Fruit- Trees. 

These trees may also still be pruned, but the sooner 
now the better; particularly apricots, cherries, figs, plums, 
and the early kind of pears, now probably fast coming in- 
toflower. Orchard-trees, and standards ofall kinds, may 
also now be pruned, if not already done. But when it is 
necessary to wash or anoint the branches of any kind of 
fruit-tree, the pruning should not be delayed past the first 
week in the month, otherwise the buds are liable to be 
hurt, or to be rubbed off in the operation. 

Of heading down new planted Fruit- Trees. 

Maiden trees that have been planted just now, or any 
time since October, should, about the end of the month, be 
headed down ; that is, shortened back to a few buds, ora 
few inches, in the following manner: Trees that are in- 
tended to be trained horizontally, and have but one shoot 
or stem from the graft, should be headed down to four or 
five buds, out of which, if three spring, it is sufficient; one 
to be trained upright, and one on each side, horizontally. 
If a plant have two shoots, cut away the weakest, and 
treat the strongest as above. But if the plant be furnish- 
ed with three shoots, (and such are always to be prefer- 
red for this mode of training,) head down the middle one 
only, as above, if moderately strong ; but to ten or twelve 
inches, if very stout; and lay in the other two, right and 
left, perfectly level. If these be quite entire, and ripened 
to the extremities, they must not be shortened. 

Plants that are intended to be trained in the fan man- 
ner, and have but one shoot, may be headed down, to four 
or five buds, if strong, and to three or four, if weak, in 
order that they may fill the wall or rail from the bottom. 
Such as have two or three shoots may each be headed to 

four or five buds, as above; out of which, if they all spring, 
are to be reserved a proper number to form the tree. 
Maiden trees intended for standards, or buzelars, should 
also be headed down; each shoot to form three to six 
buds, according to their strengths, in order to cause them 
push vigorous shoots, whereof to form the tree in a hand- 
some manner. 

New planted trees, that are not maiden, but two or 


ing, be well cut in ; that is, the last year’s shoots should 
be shortened back to a few buds on each, in order to 
cause them push the stronger, and produce shoots to fill 
the wall or rail from the bottom. . 

Standard trees also, two or more years from the bud or 
graft, should be well shortened, and the shoot should be 
moderately thinned out; leaving only three or four of the 
best branches, and shortening the last year’s shoots on 
each, back to three or four buds. 

Of heading down stinted Fruit- Trees. 

When trees become diseased and stinted through age, 
or by improper treatment, and produce bad fruit, few, and 
irregularly, it is often more proper to head them quiet 
down to the graft, or bud, than to spend time in trying to 
recover them by a better mode of culture; that is to say, 
trees of a good kind ; for otherwise, it would be more ad- 
visable to stub them up, and plant better sorts in their 
places. If their roots be examined, and be pruned and 
dressed, as noticed below, the success attending such 
heading down would be the greater. Under proper 
management afterwards, a fruitful, healty tree, might 
suddenly fill the space occupied by disease and barren- 
ness. 

This operation, however, must be carefully performed; 
observing tu cut to within a few inches of the graft or bud; 
making clean wounds, in a sloping manner, so as to shoot 
off wet; covering the wounds with a little tar or mild 
paint, in order to keep out rain and exclude air, until they 
be cicatrized. 

The training of the new shoots differ in no respect 
from that of training the shoots of strong, healthy, young 
trees of the same sorts; the rules for shortening, for the 
purpose of filling the wall, &c. according to their strengths, 
next winter pruning, and so forth, being carefully 
observed. 

This heading down may be practised on any kind of 
fruit-tree, with equal propriety ; but in the treatment of 
stone-fruits, most care is necessary, with regard to mak- 
ing clean wounds, and in excluding air and moisture from 
them afterwards. Likewise cutting, if possible, in the 
heading down of peaches, &c. just above shoots or buds 
of some promise, that will spring. 

Orchard, or other standard-trees that are very mu ch 
stinted, and produce bad crops on account of ill-treatment, 
ungenial soil, or the like, may be headed down, as above 
directed for wall-trees, if any other mode of treatment be 
deemed insufficient for their recovery; at the same time 
improving the soil about them, as noticed below. 

Some endeavor to recover stinted trees by other means, 
such as ripping the bark of the branches or stem longi- 
tudinally, in different places, through to the wood; _par- 
ing off a slice of the bark, &c. Butcertainly there is no 
method equal to that of heading or partially heading 
them down, and then dressing their roots,as now to be 
directed. 

Of dressing and pruning the roots of stinted Fruit- 

Trees. 

Besides the above operation of heading down stinted 
trees, for their recovery, it is necessary at the same time 
to be at some trouble with their roots, and to improve or 
renovate the soil for their encouragement afterwards. 
The ground should therefore be opened; their roots 
should be examined, and, if necessary, should be pruned 
of all parts diseased or cankered. They should also be 
considerably shortened; and the tap-roots in particular 
should be cut, orsuch as are pushing downwards into bad 
soil. Observe'to make clean wounds, and to dress the 
ends of the larger roots with a little tar or paint. 

If the soil be wet, and if the bottom be a till or canker- 
ing gravel, proper measures must be taken to drain it; and 
a healthy floor or sole should be formed for the roots. 
If the soil be naturally poor, and if the border be too 
shallow, let them be improved, being careful to dress 
the new pruned roots with fine compost, which will make 
them pash many young fibres, and of course shoots, that 
will suddenly fill the wall again. 

Standard-trees of all kinds that are stinted may be 
treated in like manner, after being headed down, as above 
directed. If not altogether old or worn out, it is aston- 
ishing how soon they will recover, how well they will 
bear fruit, and how long continue to flourish. 

Of grafting the branches of Fruit-Trees, 

It often happens that fruit-trees turn out to be of other 
sorts than those they were planted for; which in some 
kinds, particularly pears, cannot be discovered for many 
years until they begin to bear fruit. This is a misfor- 





three years from the bud or graft, should, generally speak- 


tune; and it is often with regret that tree is rooted out, 





and another planted in its place. On the branches and 
stems of such, however, proper kinds may be engrafted 
with success. No doubt, the younger the tree or branch- 
es to be grafied, the better; but those expert in grafting 
have wonderful snccess, even with very old apples, apri- 
cots, pears, &c. 

Cleft, or erown grafting, are the methods most general- 
ly practised by those who thus renovate old trees, or, for 
fancy and amusement, engraft many different varieties on 
the same tree. If it be intended to renovate a tree entire- 
ly, all the branches should be headed.and grafied; wheth- 
er it have been fantrained or have been trained horizon- 
tally. They need not, however, be all eut to equal 
lengths; but indeed shonld be cut at different lengths, in 
order to have new wood issue, not all at one part, ina 
crowded manner, but at various heights, and so as that 
there may be roonr to train it properly. ‘Two, three, or 
four grafts should be put on each branch, according to 
its size, in-order to insure the taking of one; which is 
generally enough to leave ultimately, unless it be thought 
right to leave two on the larger branches, or on the stems 
of such trees as have been trained horizontally, and have 
been headed entirely down. 

In grafting such, on branches more than two inches 
diameter, crown-grafting is the method to be advised ; for 
smaller stems or branches, eleft-grafting ;—methods 
known to every one proficient in the science of grafting, 
and which need not here be explained ; particularly as it 
is not supposed a perfect novice would attempt a branch 
of the business so difficult, on such trees as are now un- 
der consideration. 

When it is intended to have a variety of fruits produced 
on the same tree, branches of different sizes, and in vari- 
ous parts of the tree, may be grafted, in. either of the a- 
bove-mentioned ways, as may be most applicable to their 
sizes and situations. Small shoots, or branches less than 
an inch in diameter, may be done by whip-grafting. In 
all cases, care should be taken to secure the grafts from 
accidents, and to encourage their growth afterwards, by 
properly improving the soil in which the stock may hap- 
pen to be placed ; as particularly if it be a wall-tree, it is 
much to be wished to have it fill its space quickly, that 
the wall may again be furnished. 

From the middle of March to the middle of April ac- 
cording to the forwardness of the buds and state of the 
weather, is the season for performing the above opera- 
tions. 

Of defending Fruit-Tree Blossoms. 

The opening blossoms of the early kinds of wall-trees 
should be defended from frost, and the bad effects of fros- 
ty winds, thatnow generally prevail. The early kinds 
only, however, and those placed in the best situations, 
will as yet require attention in this respect. 

Of planting Curranis, Gooseberries, and Raspberries. 

Any of these may still both be planted and be pruned, 
but certainly the sooner now the better; and likewise, 
that the ground among them be digged and be put in or- 
der. 

Of planting Strawberries. 

Strawberries may be successfully planted about the 
middle or end of the month. The soil should be put in 
good heart, by being properly manured, trenched, or deep- 
ly dug, previous to planting; and that if the weather be 
dry, the plants should have a plentiful watering, to settle 
the earth about their roots, which should be occasionally 
repeated. 

GRaFTING. 

Grafting is usually performed in spring. Prof. Thouin 
has described forty modes, but the following will answer 
all general purposes: 

Whip Grafting or Splice Grafting —This mode is 
practised principally on small stocks; and it succeeds best 
when the scion and stock are of an equal size. oh 

The scion, which consists of the young wood of the 
former year’s growth, is cut to the length of about four 
inches. ‘This and the stock are each to be cut sloping for 
an inch or more, and tongued. Tonguing consists in 
cutting a slit in the middle of the slope of the stock in 
the scion downwards, and a corresponding slit upwards ; 
both are now to be nicely joined, so that one of the sides 
at least, if not both, shall perfectly coincide, and to be 
securely bound with a wet bass matting string, and cover- 
ing with composition, or with grafting clay. As soon as 
the scion and stock are completely united, the string is to 
be removed. 

Cleft Grafting —This mode of grafting is usually 
practiced on stocks from one or two inches in diameter. 
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It is thus performed: The head of the stock is carefully 
sawed off at a part free from knots, and the top pared 
smooth; with a thin knife split down the stock through 
the centre, to the depth of about two inches, and insert a 
wedge to keep it open for the reception of the scion. 
The scion is to be prepared in the form of a wedge ; with 
an eye if possible in the upper part of the portion thus 
formed; perfect success is more certain when this is the 
case. ‘T'he scion is now to be carefully inserted, so that 
the inner bark of the scion and of the stock may exactly 
meet 
side ometimes four are inserted. The whole is now to 
be carefully covered with composition, or grafting clay, 
except two or three eyes of each scion. This mode of 
grafting .is equally applicable to very small stocks, but 
these being weak, must be bound with a cord of brass 
matting. 

Saddle Grafting.—This mode of grafting is perform- 
ed chiefly on very small stocks—it is much practiced by 
Mr. Knight. The upper part of the stock is prepared in 
the form of a wedge, by two sloping cuts, one on each 
side. ‘The scion is prepared by slitting it upwards, and pa- 
ring out the middle part of each side to a point. When 
the stock and scion are of an unequal size, the adjustment 
may be perfect; but if unequal, one at least must exactly 
meet. -The whole is secured by a string of matting, and 
covered with the composition, or clay. The string how- 
ever is to be removed when a perfect union has taken 
place. : 

Root Grafting.—This operation is often performed on 
grape vines, just below the level of the surface, by the 
usual mode of cleft grafting. It is also performed on 
pieces of root, where suitable stocks are scarce. 

Side Grafting —This mode is sometimes practiced on 
these parts of a tree where a limb is wanting. There are 
two ways in which it is performed: Ist. The scion is 
prepared in the same manner as for splice grafting, and 
the bark and wood on the side of the stock is cut slo- 
ping, and the scion being adjusted as carefully as possi- 
ble, it is bound on and covered with clay. 2d. The scion 
being cut sloping as in whip gfrating, a cross cut is made 
in the side of the tree on the top of a perpendicular slit; 
the bark of the tree above the cross cut is pared down 
slanting to the wood. ' The bark is now raised as in 
innoculating, and the seion inserted, and bound fast, and 
covered with clay. 

Grafting by approach.—This is often practised on trees 
and shrubs which sucteed with difficulty by other modes. 
The tree to be grafted must be growing very near the tree 
which is to furnish the grafts. The limb or limbs of 
each tree which is to be thus united, must be pared 
with a long sloping eut.of several inches, nearly to its 
centre; and the parts of each tree thus prepared, are to 
be brought together, and firmly secured by a bandage of 
matting, so that the bark shall exactly meet at least on 
one side and covered with clay or composition. Whena 
complete union has taken place, the trees are separated 
with a knife, by cutting off the stock below the junction. 
[See herbaceous grafting.] 

Grafting Clay is made of one-third part of fresh 
horse manure free from litter, one-third of cow manure, 
and one-third of good clay, with a small mixture of hair 
well beaten and incorporated several days before using. 

‘Grafting Composition is made of three parts of resin, 
three parts of beeswax, and one part tallow, melted to- 
gether; when well mixed, it is poured into water and 
worked up like shoemaker’s wax by hand. This compo- 
sition may ‘be spread while in a melted state pretty 
thickly’ with’a brush on very strong brown paper.— 
This paper is to be cut into small strips of suitable 
size,'and’ is very thickly applied. In coo] weather, may 
ne, warmed with thé breath, so as to become ad- 
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‘The editor of the American Farmer, in a very encoura- 
notice of our work, the more so, as coming from the 
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this breed of cattle, is in fact, simply, when they are gen- 
uine, the ‘improved short horn.” 

We are always pleased to be set right when in error, 
and we acknowledge that to speak of a cross between two 
animals of the same breed, would be wrong. But in this 
instance, we think that we are tolerably correct. 

The importation of 1817, consisted of 12 head, 11 of 
which reached Kentucky, were of various breeds ; “a Bull 
bred on the river Tees, got by Mr. Constable’s Bull, 
brother to Comet; a Holderness Bull, out of a cow that 
ave 24 quarts of milk per day, large breed ; a Bull from 
Mr. Reed of Westhome, by his own old Bull; a Holdern- 
ess Bull, got by Mr. Ware’s Bull; a Long Horn Bull, of 
very fine, fat breed ; a Long Horn Bull, out of a cow that 
won the premium; a Heifer of the Durham breed ; 3 Heif- 
ers, bred on the river ‘l'ees ; 2 Long Horn Heifers of the 
Westmoreland breed.” These different breeds, which, 
we must respectfully suggest to the editor of the American 
Farmer, even the Durham and the Holderness, had then, 
as now become, were crossed upon each other, the Dur- 
hams upon thggLong Horns, and each of these upon the 
Holderness, and upon the “Teeswater Cows,” as they 
were very properly designated, until a great variety has 
been produced. Prince Frederick has a clear pedigree on 
the dam’s side, tracing back to the Durham bulls, San 
Martin and Tecumseh; and the Durham cow, Mrs. Moue, 
all of the importation of 1817, Many years elapsed be- 
fore any other cattle were imported to Kentucky from 
England, and in the mean time, great changes had taken 
place in the appearance and character of the Short Horned 
breeds in that country; while here our breeders were 
compelled, if they wished to keep the stock pure, to breed 
repeatedly in and in; thus keeping up the general char- 
acter, color and appearance of that importation, until it be- 
come customary to trace back merely to “the 717 cattle.” 

Such being the case, we do not think we were far 
wrong in speaking of across of “the improved Short 
Horns, on the Durhams of 717.” In fact, though their or- 
igin may have been in a great measure the same, the ap- 
pearance of the more recent importation of Short Horns, 
and of the Teeswater and Durhams of 1817, is so very 
different, as to allow their being looked upon and spoken 
of, as almost different breeds.—Western Farmer and 
Gardener. T. A. 

Larce Hoes.—Sold by Mr. S. D. Martin to H. Savary, 
merchant, at Colbyville, Clarke county, Ky., five Hogs 
of the Woburn breed, of the following weights. 

Seven and a half pounds deducted from each one for 
weight of the breeching. 


No. 1 weighed 640 Ibs. 
No. 2 630 « 
No. 3 “ 660 “ 
No. 4 6“ 748 « 
No. 5 “ g24 « 


The following gentlemen were present when the hogs 
were weighed :—Rev. Wm. Gunn, Edmund Taylor, and 
Henry Savary. 

Two of the above hogs had been used as boars, and 
were three years old in March last. ‘The others were 
two years old in February and April last.—Kentucyy 
Farmer, Nov. 26,740. 





Feepine Berksuires.—The reading of T. C. Peters’ 
valuable letter on the subject of “Piggery and Pork Mak- 
ing,” induces me to give you a short account of my meth- 
od of wintering store swine, consisting of ten full blood 
Berkshire breeding sows, three full blood Berkshire boars, 
and shoats of different ages, to make in all twenty-two. 
These I shut up in lots of from two to four each, and feed 
them twice a day, say morning and evening, with one 
cent’s woth of boiled corn each—corn at 3s. 6d, per 
bushel—or 1 lb. 40z. each. before-it is boiled. I boil the 
corn about twelve hours by putting it over the stove in 
the morning in a copper boiler, and let it cook through 
theday. I find that twenty-eight pounds of corn, when 
boiled will weigh sixty-eight pounds, and it increases as 
much in bulk asin weight. I feed no water nor slop of 
any kind to my hogs; they have nothing but the boiled 
corn, and they come out in the spring in as good condi- 
tion as they were in the fall. This is the second winter 
that I have pursued this practice. I have also tried the 
plan of boiling potatoes and-ruta baga, and mixing bran, 
shorts, &e. with them, to make swill; but it costs mere 
that way than on boiled corn. E. CorNeELL. 
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Messrs. Epirors.—Having seen in your paper an in 
quiry for making a vat or box for boiling sap, and having 
long wondered that so little attention was given to mak. 
ing maple sugar, I give some of my own experience in re. 
lation to it. J have been surprised to see so little dis 
sition to improve the usual mode of catching the sap in 
troughs, and boiling it in kettles hung on a pole, by which 
it is filled with all manner of filth, and the article of maple 
sugar, (the purest of all sweets,) rendered unwholesome 
and forbidding as it comes into market. 

From twenty years’ experience and observation, usin 
kettles in various ways, | have adopted sheeting pans, 
which are here coming into common use, and have been 
used for ten or twelve years with good success. Pang 
with sheet-iron bottoms and wooded sides did not succeed 
well. The pans are simply a sheet of Russia iron turned 
up at the sides and ends about three inches, and will hold 
about three pails while boiling. A rim of band iron ig 
rivited round, about one inch wide, with rings as handles, 
The cost of a pan is about $4. ‘I'wo or three are set 
lengthwise on an arch, built of stone; from one and a 
half to two feet in depth, and about twenty inches in 
breadth, the pan being about twenty-two inches. The 
arch should be even on top, and a wide bar of wrought 
or cast iron across the arch between and under the pans 
to prevent the heat from the fire reaching the sides. The 
pans are slid off when emptied. One of these will boil 
about as much as a cauldron kettle. 

I have for some years past used six, set three on an 
arch, side by side, and have about six hundred trees with 
buckets for the same, and average about twelve hundred 
pounds per year of sugar, which fetches eleven cents per 
pound, and the profits are from $80 to $100. This is 
done at a season of the year when little else can be done 
on a farm. 

The sugar boiled in pans, I believe to be ten per cent 
better than in kettles, other things being equal. To make 
maple sugar as it should be, much care is needed to keep 
every thing used about it clean and sweet, and the sap 
should be boiled as soon as it can be to prevent fermen- 
tation. Maple sap of itself has no color, and if it could 
be crystalized without stain, would be white and trans- 
parent, and the sweet of the purest kind. Much is said 
about cleansing sugar, but the better remedy is to keep it 
clean. Pearlash or saleratus put into the syrup while 
over the fire, will remove the acidity caused by fermenta- 
tion.— Guilford, Feb. 1841. Geo. Humpnrty. 
Alb. Cul. 

Make your own Measures.—Every housekeeper 
needs a half bushel, peck and half peck measure ; but 
there is no need of his being at the expense of purchasing 
the round ones that’are made and offered for sale. He 
can make his own just as well in square form, like ordi- 
nary boxes, They may not do to sell by, without being 
sealed, neither will the round ones; but they may be 
made as accurately, and will answer every purpose. 
Farmers and others, too, need larger measures than half 
bushels. They will often find it convenient to have 
boxes that will hold just a bushel or a barrel. We give 
below a rule by which every one can easily make his 
own measures. 

A barrel contains 10752 cubic inches. A box 24 
inches long, by 16 inches wide and 28 inches deep will 
hold just 9 barrel. 

A half-barrel. Make a box for this, 24 inches by 16, 
and 14inches deep. This will contain 5376 cubic inch- 
es, or just half a barrel. 

A bushel. This has 2150 4-10 cubic inches. A bush- 
el box will be 16 inches by 16 8-10 in. square, and 8 in- 
ches deep. 

Half-bushel. A box 12 inches long by 11 2-10 inches 
wide and 8 deep will hold just half a bushel. 

Peck. A box 8 inches by 8 4-10 inches square and 8 
inches deep is a peck. 

Half a Peck is 8 inches by 8 inches square and 4 2-10 
inches deep, or 268 S- 10 cubic inches. 

Half-galion. This contains 134 4-10 cubic inches. A 
box 7 inches by 4 inches and 4 8-10 inches deep has just 
that quantity. 

Quart !—4 inches by 4 inches and 4 2-10 deep. 








Eces—Nests anv Foop ror Hens.—A gentleman of 
Medford showed us last week the largest hen’s egg we 
ever turned eyes on; its girth was seven and three quar- 
ters of an inch by six and a half—the fowl was quite 
young, and had laid several eggs nearly as large as this 
—she laid three in four days last week. 
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The economy of keeping fowls has been much doubt- 
ed by farmers; and gardeners will generally agree they are 
more plague than profit. Fowls are unprofitable in win- 
ter unless special care be taken to provide a good breed 
and a good place to keep the brood,—the next step is to 
provide the proper food. 

Fowls, like most animals, are fond of a variety of dish- 

and if kept “on bread alone,” they may “live” for a 
time, but they will not give us a great supply of eggs. 
They must have access to lime, or they will not lay eggs. 
Old flour, wheat and buckwheat contain more lime than 
any other grain and hens are found to produce more eggs 
when kept on these than on other kinds—but grain alone 
is not satisfactory—gravel, broken lime, broken earthen 
or stone ware—broken bricks and such matter are all 
found in their gizzards whenever the fowls can have ac- 
cess to these articles. 

Jt is supposed by naturalists that some of these hard 
substances are absolutely required in the gizzard to ope- 
rate as millstones to grind to powder the substances 
therein contained,in order to produce healthy action—the 
fowl at least gives an instinctive preference to such hard 
matter for a portion of her breakfast, and she is found to 
pine when kept wholly on grain. 

Itis a good plan to change our breed often—particular- 
ly when we are not possessed of the best. Fowls brought 
from some little distance have often been known to give 
agood supply of eggs in their new home, though they 
were idle in their old one. In regard to food, it may be 
we have not yet learned all the varieties which they gath- 
er in the fields, and therefore we still wonder why they 
may not give us eggs when shut up in a barn as well 
as when they run at large. 

Animal food is an article of which they are quite fond, 
and in summer they obtain a supply among the worms in 
the field ; but in winter they must be fed with it from the 
house or go without it. ‘They are fond of grass also, and 
of the seeds of grass, and they are known to eat hay when 
they cannot procure the green stalk. They are well 
known to prefer new hay to old for a nest. Instinct has 
taught them to prefer it om account of the vermin with 
which old matter is more likely to abound than substan- 
ces more fresh from the field. 

In laying eggs the chief motive may be presumed to be 
the propagation of their species rather than the gratifica- 
tion of our palates ; therefore the hen should always have 
a clean nest; such as she thinks suitable for her young 
progeny—no hen will lay ina nest in which she has once 

‘hatched when she can have a new one.— Boston Courier. 


TWENTY-TWO DAYS LATER FROM ENGLAND. 


The steam-packet ship Caledonia, Capt. M’Kellar, has ar- 
rived at Boston. The Caledonia left Liverpool on the after- 
noon of the fourth of March and consequently has been fif- 
teen days and a half on her passage. 

The news by this arrival although embracing the events of 
twenty-two days, does not appear to be of any considerable 
importance. There has been no arrival from India, overland 
—and consequently nothing further had been heard from 
China. The M‘Leod case had created a great sensation in 
England, but the expectation of war had snbsided. 

The packet ship George Washington, arrived at Liverpool 
on the 3d, with intelligence of the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the Banks of the United States. 

The general aspect of things ih Europe was pacific—but 
some rumors prevailed of dissention in the Cabinet; and of 
tepresentations made by the Four Powers against the contin- 
ued warlike preparations of France. 

Liverpool, March 2—Cotton—The sales on Thursday last 
were 4000 bags, Friday 4000, Saturday 8600, Monday 7000, 
Tuesday 2500, to-day 3000. There has been a fair demand 
since last week, and prices have been firmly supported at 
_ week’s rates. The import of the week amounts to 1238 

ags. 

Tuesday, March 3—Cotton— We have had a great demand 
for Cotton to-day, and the sales amount to 7400 bales at very 
full prices, with a gradually advancing market. Speculators 
are by no means inactive, having taken of the above from 
2500 to 3000 bales. 

Cotton.—Our Jast reports from Havre, which are of the 
27th ult. state that Cotton, though rather less inquired after, 
nevertheless fully maintained its value. The sales for the 
last two days were restricted to 1233: bales, and consisted of 
879 bales Louisiana at 87f to 103f, 47 Floridas at 87f, 25 
— at 87f, 224 Georgia at 1004f. and 50 bales Jumel at 














BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Centre Market.— Saturday, March 20.—Butier, print 25 
a3lé cents; do roll, 16a22 cts; Eggs. per dozen, 14al5; Tur- 
keys, 75% cents to $1,50; Geese, 624a874 cents; Chickens, 





pair, 624a874 cents; Ducks, wild, 624a75 cents, Pig, qu. —a 
— cis.; Shoat, do. 75a874; Roasters, 874a$1,124; Veal, qr. 
50a$1; Mutton, qr. 50a75; Lamb, qr. 374250; Apples, per 
peck, 25a374; do, dried, 374; Potatoes, 16a183; Turnips, 124; 
Onions, 16; Beets, pr. peck, 64; Parsnips, per peck, 183; 
Carrots, per bunch, 64; Cellery, do. 64a10; Cabbages, head, 
3a8. Butchers’ Meats. Beef, prime pieces, 10 cis; do coarse, 
6a8; do. corned, 6a8; do dried, 124; do. tongues, smoked each, 
624; Pork, fresh 8 cts; do. corned, 8a9; Hams, 10a124; Joles, 
6; Vea!, 92124; Mutton, 6a8; Sausages, 10; Lard, 10. Corn 
Meal, 100 Ibs. $1,182; Flour, do. $2.75; Buckwheat, do. $3. 

Lead.—Sales of several hundred pigs Virginia were made 
this week at 54 cents, 6 months. 


1 
Molasses.— We note sales of 100 hhds. New Orleans at 26 , 


a 264 cts, and of 200 bbls. at 27 a 274 cis. acd in very small 
lots at 28 cis. 

Naval Stores.—We note sales of Tar at $1.75; of Pitch at 
$2; cf Ship Rosin at $1,50; of Soap Rosin at $2,50 a $3,50; of 
Spirits Turpentine at 33 cts. and of Varnish at 28 cts. 

Plaster.—Sales this week of several cargoes at $3,25 per 
ton. 

Rice.—Sales this week at $3,44a$3,50 per 100 Ibs. 

Sugars.—At auction the cargo of the schr.- Gallant Mary, 
from Porto, consisting of 139 hhds. was offered, and 116 hhds. 
sold at $7,70a$8,75. Also 32 tierces ditto at $7,30 a $7,35. 
At the same time 100 hhds. Porto Rico, remnants of former 
cargoes, were sold at $6,05a$7,55. A lot of 200 hhds. New 
a was also offered, but only 15 hhds. sold at $6.70 a 
$7,40. 

Tobacco.—There is a fair demand for Maryland Tobacco 
of inferior to middling qualities, at prices ranging from $4,50a 
¢6, and all of these kinds that reach the market: are readily 
sold. The receipts augment the stocks but very litle. We 
quote as before inferior and common $4a$5, taiddling to good 
$5,25a$7,50, good $8a$8,50; and fine $9a$!3.—Ground Leaf 
is in good demand and sells readily at $5,50a$7,50. We 
continue to quote Ohio as before, viz. inferior and common 
at $4a$4,50; middlings $5; good $5,50 a $6,50; fine red and 
wrappery $8a12; prime yellow at $7,50a10; and extra wrap- 
pery $16al7. The inspections of the week comprise 242 hhds. 
Maryland, and 39 hhds. Ohio, total 281 hhds. 

Cattle.—'The demand for Beef cattle was less active this 
morning than for several weeks past, but prices continue 
without change. About 275 head were offered for sale at the 
drove yards, less that 100 of which were taken by the city 
butchers at $6,50 for good to $8 per 100 Ibs. for strictly prime 
quality averaging about $7,25. Of the balance, upwards of 
100 head were taken to the District of Columbia, and about 
50 driven north by theowners. Wecontinue to quote live 
Hogs at $5,50 to $7,50 per 100 lbs. as in quality. 

Flour.—The market for Howard street Flour is rather dull 
to-day, without any change in prices. We are advised of a 
small sale or two of good common brands from store this 
morning at $4,374. We continue to quote the receipt price 
at $4,25. City Mills Flour is scarce. Limited sales to-day 
at $4,50. 

Grain.— We continue to quote Marylang red wheat at 80 
a90 cts. according to quality. _ Sales to-day of both white and 
yellow Corn at 42 and 43 cts. per bushel, which isa slight 
improvement. Maryland Rye is worth 48a50 cis. and Penn- 
sylvania 55cts. We quote Maryland Oats at 25a27 cts. and 
Virginia at 23.24 cis. Cloverseed.—The store price for 
strictly prime is $4,874. We quote fair to prime at $4,75 to 
$4,874, with little doing. Timothyseed.—Is scarce. Retail 
sales of prime quality are making at $3,50. 

At Richmond, on Friday, country Flour was $4; city mills 
$6; Wheat 105c for red, 110c for white, crop nearly all in; 
Corn 45c in wagon, 42c by cargo, and dull; last sales Oats 
were made at 30 cts. per bushel, scarce and wanted; Clover 
Seed $54 per bushel. The inspections of Tobacco were more 
moderate this week with a good demand for useful qualities. 
Manufacturing and stemming kinds scarce; lugs $44243, 
common leaf $54a54; middling 53a64 and 62; good 63a74 and 
fine 73284; extra manufacturing 10a154. 

At Petersburg, (Va.) on Friday, Cotton was 8c. The de- 
mand for Tobacco continued good and the market active, 
without any variation in prices; lugs $4to 5a5,75, the latter 
rate for best; leaf $5,25 to 9,25, as in quality. 

At Fredericksburg, (Va.) on Friday, Wheat was 90a95c; 
Flour $4,15a4,50. 

At the Brighton (Boston) Cattle Market, on Monday, Sales 
of Beef Cattle quick at last week's prices, viz: extra $6,75a 
7; first quality $6,25a6,50; second quality $5,75a6; third 
quality $5a5,50. 

At Philadelphia, on Saturday.—Cotton—Is steady; sales 
of a few hundred bales in small Jots at 12a 12ie for Upland 
and cee eae light. Cleared this week 42 bales. 
Flour and Meal.—Prices continue depressed, with moderate 
sales ; we quote Penna. superfine Flour at $4,50 per barrel; 
sales Brandy wine Corn Meal in bhds at $12,25; bbls do $2,- 
624; Penna. Corn Meal $11,50 in hhds; bbls do ¢2,50; Rye 
Flour $2,874 bbl. Grain.—The receipts this week have been 
light; Corn is in better request and rather looking up. We 
quote yellow 41a42c; white 39a46c. Southern wheat 90a95c, 
as in quality. Naval Stores—Soft Turpentine has arrived 
more freely; about 1500 bbls. taken for export at $3 for Wil- 
mington size; sales Spirits Turpentine at 32a38c—Tar—Sales 
at $2a$2,25. No change in Pitce or Rosin. Provisions.— 


The receipts from New Orleans have been to some extent; 
Pork continues low, but holders look for.an advance. New 
Bacon, the hog round (loose) 74c. Considerable sales Wes- 
tern Lard, in kegs and bbls at 7a74c per !b. Buiter, in kegs, 
at 7a8ic as in quality. Rice—Is ms tmy | at $32a$3,50 per 
100 Ibs, Seeds.—Cloverseed is on the decline; sales from 
$4,25 to $4,50 per bushel; Flaxseed has advanced to $1,42 
per bushel. Tobacco.—The market is quiet; a few receipts 
of new crop; prices fully maintained. Wool.—Moderate 
sales continue to be made by the dealers to manufacturers, at 
previous prices for foreign and domestic. Cattle.—Beef Cat- 
tle—Sales from $17 to $26. extra $33. Springers—$¢13 to 
6 


At New York, on Saturday, Flour is firm; sales have been 
made of Genesee at $4,75, and nothing can now be bad at 
less. 1500 bbls. Brandy wine have been taken for exportation 
at about $5,25. Sales have been made of Jersey Corn at 52c. 
weight, and in small lots at 54c. Rye is 53c, last sale. The 
sales of Cotton to-day are 300 bales at steady prices, during 
the whole of yesterday 1600 bales. 
Ss 
EXTENSIVE SALE Of BLOODED CATTLE. 


On WEDNESDAY, the 7th of wes next, at COVINGTON, 
near Petersville, Freverick county, Md. wil! be offered at Public 
Sale, without reservation, the largest and most valuable collection 
of Short-Horn Durhams, Devons, and various crosses of Blooded 
Stock, that has ever been offered in this State. Gentlemen coming 
from a distance, may rest assured that the sale will be positive with- 
out restriction. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road rans within 
24 miles of the farm, and furnishes easy access from Baltimore. 
FULL BLOOD SHORT-HORN DURHAM BULLS. 
‘Covington,’ 3 years old 8th April, 1841, 
‘Sir Hal,’ 2 years old 7th June, 1841. 
DURHAM oe 
‘Jenny Deans,’ 8 years old in May, 1841, tris 
‘Effy Deans,’ 8 oe old in June, 1841, In calf by ‘Covington, 
‘Posey,’ 8 years oldin June, 1841. With her calf, 4 months old, 
by a Devon Bull. 
‘Strawberry,’ (very large,) 7 years old in May, 1841, 
‘Young Effy,’ out of ‘Ely Deans,’ 3 years old ia June, 184), 
‘Young Strawberry,’ out of ‘Strawberry,’ 3 years old in July, 1841, 
Heifer, out of ‘Strawberry,’ 2 years old in June, 184], - . 
The four last In calf by ‘Covington.'.—The 3 last named Cows 
are by ‘Black Hawk,’ a thoroughbred Short-Horn Durham. 
Heifer, out of ‘Strawberry,’ 7 months old, by ‘Covington.’ 
Heifer, out of ‘ Young Strawberry,’ 7 months old, by ‘Covington.’ 
FULL BLOOD DEVON BULLS. 
‘Sampson,’ 3 years old 29th April, 1941. 
‘Duke,’ 2 years old Ist April, 1841. 
‘Morning Star,’ 2 years old 27th May, 1841, 
2 Bull Calves, 1 year old in March, 1841. 
DEVON CuUWS. 
‘Black Face,’ 7 years old in May, 1841, ) 
‘Duke,’ 7 years old in June, 184}, i 
‘Red Face,’ 7 years old in June, 1841, 
‘Daisey,’ 4 years old In May, 184i, 
Heifer, | year old 27th March, 1341. 
Heifer, 1 year old 28th March, 1841. 
Besides the above Ful! Blooded Stock, there are about 70 head 
of various crosses of Durhrms, Devons, Alderney, Holstein, &c. 
with some common Cattle. Also, about 30 Horses and Mules; a 
flock of valuable Sheep, above 100, various crosses, South Down, 
Merino, &c.; together with about 90 Hogs, which, withthe Farm- 
ing Utensils, Houschold Furniture, &c. will be positively offered as 
above, immediately after the sale of the Real Estate. With full 
Pedigree from the Herd-book on the day of sale. 
' W. R, STUART, Agent, 
mh 24, 2t | Covington Farm, near Petersville, Frederick Co. 


2 HALF DURHAM BULL CALVES FOR SALE, 
Out of good milking stock Cows, by a superior Durham bull—one 
a strawberry roan, 6 weeks old, a very fine calf, price 15 dollars. 
The other 6 months old, the dam part ‘Teeswater; price 20 dollare. 

Apply to S. SANDS. ' mh 24 


SEED STORE AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
@3-176 Manxer sreeer, Powapecrnia.~$ 

' D. O. PROUTY, 
Wholesale and retail 
dealer in Garden, 
es and Flower 
EEDS, Agricultar- 
al Implements, &c. 
I have now com- 
, letedimy stock of 
= s for 1841,com- , 
prising the largest and finest assortment to be found in Philadel- 


In calf by a full-bred 
j Devon Bull. 











hia. The seeds are all raised expressly for me by experienced 
nant and are warranted my “i of 1840, and of the best 
uality. 
eee AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Ploughs and Cultivators Churns and Cheese Presses 
Hay and Straw Cutters Corn Crackers 
Garden Weeders Hoes, Shovels and Spades 
Winnowing Machines Horse Power and Threshing Ma- 


Turnip Drille, etc. chines, etc. etc. 

PROUTY & MEARS’ Patent Centre draft PLOUGHS, which 
carried off the pam of 100 dollars at the great trial of Ploughs 
at Worcester, Mass. on the 14th of Oct. 1840. Buckminster's 
Or a ae etocain aah exteths ans wiih ini el 

re on 4 . 
ee none D. 0. PROUTY, 





Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 176 Market strect, 
mh 24 3t between 5th and 6th streets, Philadelphia. 
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BERKSHIRES & IRISH GRAZIER PIGS. 

The subscriber will receive orders for bis spring litters of pure 
Berksinre Pigs bred from stock selected of C. N. Bement & John 
Lossing,esqs. of Albany,N.Y, and importations from England; also 
for Iriek Grazier (or improved Ulster) Pige vred from the celebrated 
stock of Ms. Murdock of Ireland. Also for crosees of Berkshire & 
Irish Grazier and the Black & white Berkshire. Price, same as at 
Albany for pure Berkshire & above crosses, $20 per pair ; for Irish 
Graziers $25 per pair, with the addition of $1,for Cage, deliverable 


t the of Baltimore. 
* say: wed pest ocd JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
£24 


Haltimore My. 
DURHAM CALVES. 


Farmers, and others, wishing to procure the above valuable breed 
of cattle, at mopeRare prices, can be supplied at all seasons of the 
, with calves of mized blood, from dams that are coop miLk- 
gas, by apylying any day, Sundays excepted, at 
Chesnut Hill Farm, 
three miles from the city, on the York Turnpike Road, and near the 
Grst toll-gate PETER BLATCHLEY, Manager. 
April 29, 1840—1 v. 
POUDRETTE. 

The NEW YORK POUDRETTE COMPANY offers this valu- 
able article to Farmers, Gardeners, and Florists, who desire a 
cheap and convenient fertilizer, that contains no foul seeds. It is 
inodorous, and may be carried on board of vessels or steamboats, in 
barrels or bags, without offence. 

It has been used by many farmers on Long Island, for three suc- 
cessive seasons; and during the past season also, used extensively 
in New Jersey and some parts of New England—and in all cases 
where reports have reached us, with entire satisfaction. 

A smal! pamphlet has recently been published, containing letters 
and statements from thosewho have used Poudrette prepared by 
this Company—in which are many interesting facts in relation to 
the manner of applying it, and also asto its relative value with 
other§manures. 

This Company was incorporated by an act ofthe Legislature of 
the State of New York, in May, 1839, for 20 years. Suanes in 
the Company are one hundred dollars each, which entitle the holder 
to one hundred bushels of Poudrette annually, during the term ofthe 
charter, unexpired, as a dividend, or return for his investment; which, 
when received, will be in full of all claim onthe Company. The 
dividends are payable fifty bushbls each spring and fall, annually. 

Present price of Poudrette 35 cents a bushel—heuped e 
and at this price, the shareholder will receive back his investment, 
with ten per eent. interest, every four years. The price will more 
probably be higher than lower. as the demand increa<es. 

> A few shares may yet be hd at their par value—which will 
be entitled to a Spring dividend—on application to the subscriber, 
at the office of the Company, 120 Nassau street ; on the receipt of 
$100 by mail, a certificate will be made out and forwarded accord- 
ing to direction, the same as if the applicant was present. 

Shareholders furnish their own bags, or barrels, but their divi- 
dends are tobe delivered on board of vessel in this city, free of 
cartagé. Purchasers will be charged extra for barrels or bags, but 
not for cartage, exceptwhen two or three§barrels only are ordered. 

Poudretteisjestimated by some as 1 to 14 of yard, or stable ma- 
nure; and by others as 1 to 16 or 20. Some use half a gill, others 
a gill, and others a gill anda halfto the hill of corn. Some use 
25, others 35 and others 40 bushels to the acre of wheat. I should 
recommenda gill and a half to the hill of corn,—a part to be putin 
the hill at planting, anda part to be put on at broad cast, and 

worked in with the cultivator and hoe, at the second hoeing ; and 
also 30 or 35 bushels to the acre of wheat—one half at sowing, to 
give it a vigorous start, and the other half in the spring. This de- 
pends, however, upon the condition of the land—some requiring 
more and others not so much. 

*,*Any gentleman desirous to make an experiment to satisfy 
himself as to its value, can obtain one barrel, containing four bushels, 
by inclosing, free of postage, two dollars, or three barrels for five dol- 
lars, or six barrels for ten dollars, carefully put up, marked and for- 
warded according to direction. A pamphlet will be sent to any 


person who desires one. 
D. K. MINOR, 120 Nassau street, 
Up stairs. 
N., B.—It is io be distinctly understood, that this Company is in 
no way connected with the “‘Urate and Poudrette Company,” or 
“Lodi Mi Company” of Anthony Dey & Peter Barthel- 











laniifacturing 
emy, on the New Jersey Meadows. 


ore 


Will shortly receive a few barrels of Poudrette 
joss of by the barrel ata small advanee on cost and 
py ONG wishing to give it a trial. 

we SAMUEL SANDS, 
Office of the American Farmer 


d H GOOSEBERRY PLANTS. 
The subscriber has received by the ship Powhatan, about 500 
best PREMIUM GOOSEBERRY PLANTS, assorted, green, red 
er according to Lindley, has taken the most and 
i O 




















Jany27. 





at the different fairs. 
a as.usual, FROIT TREES -ORNAMENTAL 
aT It puitable to plant in streets, of sorts, 10 to 15 fi. 
Labarnaow, Moaatain Ash, Balsam Fair, Waynoouth 
‘Pine, Arborvite, Ttee and dwarf Box, English Yew, Or- 
itubs “a Jarge assortment, Perpetual white, 
other Chinese and hardy Roses, all strong 
especially the Evergreens, 1 to 6 feet, 
sorts, two yeass old white Dutch As- 
, and Hop Roots—Raspberry, 
sorts, for sale at his usval mode- 
- Se ane a to be had gratis 
iho subscriber; or of R. Sinclair, jr. & Co. Baltimore, 
receiv orders for this establishment when more con- 
anon: ROBT. SINCLAIR, 
~' © Glatrinont Nursery, near Baltimore, Md. 










HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 

The subscriber continues to manufacture his Reaping Machine 
in Baltimore. He has been enabled by the experience of another 
year to make several important improvements, which will add 
greatly to its durability, and render it still more manageable in the 
hands of inexperienced persons. 

Those persons who intend to procure machines for the next har- 
Vest, are requested to apply early, as the supply will be limited to 
the probable demand. “The demand at the last harvest, as at the 
harvest previous, could not be supplied, although the manufacture 
had been more than doubled. The same reasons which operated to 
limit the supply last year (the uncertainty of the <2 still operate 
—yet from the settled conviction of the great utility of the machine, 
which very generally prevails amongst the farmers of Maryland, 
where the machine is best known, au iacreased number will be 
made this year. The machine is warranted to equal the highest 
recommendations which has ever been given to it with any shadew 
of reason. 

He has also resumed the manufacture of his highly approved 
Corn Sheller and Husking machine, which had been for a time re- 
linquished to other hands. Its merits are too well known in Mary- 
land to need a remark farther than to say, that those now made by 
the sudscriber are greatly improved with a cylinder presenting a 
solid iron surface instead of segments, besides several important ad- 
ditions. He has also lately constructed an implement on a new 
plan to cut beets and turnips for cattle feed, with the necessary 
or +> me $10. OBED mre 

feb 10. t 





LIME, LIME. 


The subscribers inform the public that they are now prepared to 
receive orders for any reasonable quantity of first quality Oyster 
Shell Lime, deliverable at their kilns on the farm of Capt. John C. 
Jones, Lower Cedar Point, or on any of the navigable waters of the 
Potomac, on very accommodating terms. Having been engaged 
for the last ten years in the Lime burning business entirely for Ag- 
ricultural purposes in Pennslyvania, we would not think it necessa- 
ry to say one word in favor of itas a manure, within its limits, it 
being well established; but being now located where perhaps it may 
be called by s»me an experiment, we refer to the Reports of Mr. Du- 
catel, Gevlogist for this state to the Legislature. 

DOWNING & WOOD, Cedar Point, Miltou Hill P. O. 

jal3 6m* Charles Co. Md. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


The subscriber, referring to former advertisements for particu- 
lars, offers the following valuable implements to the farmers and 
planters of the United States: 

A MACHINE for boring holes in the ground for posts, _ price $5 

A MACHINE for morticing posts, sharpening rails for fence, 
for sawing Wood in the forests, and pase boards, &c. 150 

A HORSE POWER on the plan of the original stationary 
power; the castings of this machine weigh 850 Ibs. 

The above is of sufficient strength for 6 or 8 hors+s; one for 2 
or 4 horses will cost about 75 to 100 

The DITCHING MACHINE, which has cut more than 20 
mile; of ditch in one seas ‘n. 

A MACHINE for HUSKING, SHELLING, SEPARAT- 
ING, WINNOWING., and putting in the bag, corn or any 
kind of grain, at the rate of 500 bushels of corn, per day, or 
2000 bushels afier the husk is taken off. 200 

A MACHINE for PLANTING COTTON, CORN, BEETS, 
RUTA BAGA, CARROTS, TURNIPS, oniows, and all 
kinds of garden seeds—a most valuable machine. 25 

Also, CORN & COB CRUSHERS, Morticing & Planing ma- 
chines, Tenndning do.; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, 
Screw Setters, Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, 
and benches for the same, &c.; and Cutting and elean- 
ing Chissels for morticing machines. GEO. PAGE, 

Who has removed his establishment to West Baltimore street ex- 
tended, beyond Cove street, and near Fefil’s Drovers’ Inn. 20 


JOHN T. DURDING, Agricultural Implement Manu- 
facturer, Grant and Elticott street, near Pratt st. in the rear 
of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle’s, Baltimore, 

Anxious to render satisfaction to his friends and the public, has 
prepared a stock of Implements in his line, manufactured by expe- 
rienced workmen, with materials selected with care; among them, 
Rice’s Improved Wheat Fan, said to be the best in use, and 

highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mills, $25 
Straw Cutters, from $5 to 20 
Corn Shellers, hand or horse power, 13 to 25 
Thrashing Machines with horse powers, warranted, and 

well attended in putting up, 

Corn and Cob Mills, new pattern. 

The Wiley Plough, Beach’s do, Chenoweth’s do, New York do, self 
sh«rpening do, hill-side do of 2 sizes, left hand Ploughs of various 
sizes, Harrows, hinge or plain; Cultivators, expanding or plain, 4 
sixes; Wheat Cradles, Grass Scythes hung, &c. 

$¥-Castings for machinery or ploughs, wholesale or retail; 
Hames’ Singletrees, and a general assortment of Tools for farm or 
garden purposes, all of which will be sold on the most pleasing 
terms to suit purchasers. oc 14 


LIME—LIME. 


The subscribers are prepared tofurnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street .Bal- 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at any other establish- 
ment in the State. : 

They invite the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
tiously. N.B. Wood received in payment at market price. 
ap bo, 3m E. J. COOPER & Co. 








$150 











—————_—.. 
WHITE ENGLISH BREED PIGS FOR SALE, 
The subscriber has three Pairs of these Pigs, three months 
of prime quality; they will do me credit wherever they go, Ave 
20 dollars per pair, suitably cooped and delivered in Baltimore a 
extra Sows would be furnished at — rate if ordered, mr 

OBERT SINCLAI 

mh 17 3t. Clairmont lng 


sail BATIMORE TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
@ Baltimore Temperance Hotel is now open by J. 
for the reception of the friends of Temperance and Religine oe 
as such a house has been long in this city, it is earnest} 

ted that it will be duly appreciated by every philanthropist. Th 
use is very spacious and delightfully situated on the N. W. cor 
ner of St. Paul and Fayette streets. {t is certainly a very dosing. 
ble Tr} as it is central and convenient to all kinds of business 

m 3t* 


——— 











THRESHING MACHINES. 


The subscriber has on hand several! very superior Threshi 
chines and Horse Powers of his own psa wc and ale 
warrant to be equal to any machine of the kind ever made jn thig 
country. 

He has also two of Pitts Railway horse powers on hand calcula- 
ted for two horses to work onit at a time, these also were made on 
my premises.—He has likewise onhand two of Mr. Urmy’s horse 
powers & threshing machines for sale. 

Horse powers and Threshing machines will be sold separate] 
from each other if required. Also on hand his general assortmen, 
of Ploughs & plough castings at wholesale and retail, as well asa 
large stock of his celebrated Gylindrical StrawCutters, cornshelle 
wheat fans, cultivators, &c. &c. and a fewof F. H. Smith's lima 
carts or lime Spreaders still on hand, Landreth’s garden seeds ale 
ways on hand at retail. J. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, 

ne 9, above Charles st, 


FRESH GARDEN AND FIELD SEED, 
BY THOMAS DENNY, 
Grant-street, near Pratt, rear of Dinsmore and Kyle's 
Grocery Store, 
Who has received, and expects daily, his usual supply for spring 
sales; consisting of the most useful varieties of GARDEN SEED 
raised and selected with the greatest care, by the most celebrated 
Seedsmen in this country—in part as follows, viz: 
Cabbage, early and late, Beans, early and late, bunch and 
Carrot, all kinds for table and pole, 
cattle, Ruta baga Turnip, 
Cucumber, early and late, Early and Late Table do. 
Beet, Early Blood turnip, for Parsnip and Onion, 
‘“* Long Blood, late, § table Lettuce, Early and Late, 

“© White Silician, Peas, Early and Late Marro 

“Yellow Fr’h Sugar, ) for Squash, Early and Late, 

‘*  Mangel Wurtzel, § stock “* Valparaiso, 

Brocoli, Borecole and Kale, Ey Pl 

rocoli, Borecole an ale, Egg Plant, Rhubarb, Salad jj. 

flower, Canteleupe, Water whey ir Pumpkin Seed. oe 

BIRD SEED, viz: Hemp, Canary, Rape and Millet. f 

BOOKS—Treating on the Rearing of Stock and Cultivation o 





Soil. 

GARDEEN TOOLS—Spades, Hoes, Rakes, Trowels, Hay and 
Manure Forks, Briar Hooks, Bramble Scythes, Picks, Mattocks, 
Grubbing, Weed and Hilling Hoes, &c. &c. 

FIELD SEED—Clover, Timothy, Orchard, Herds, or Red Top: 
Lucerne and White Clover; Spring Barley, Spring Rye; Cow 
Peas for soiling; Field Beans, Potato Oats; English Lawn and 
Kentucky Blue Grass. 

On al! orders to sell again, a liberal discount will be given.— 
Garden Seed put up in small papers, for retailing, when required. 
Orders by mail, with cash enclosed, or satisfactory references in 
town, will meet with ready attention. 

THOMAS DENNY, Grant or Ellicott street, 
fe24 6t A 2aw6t if Baltimore. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 

Just received, a general assortment of GARDEN SEEDS, (s 
choice collection) from the most warrantable sources in the neigh: 
borhood of London, consisting of t..e various kinds of Cabbage, Ra- 
dish, Carrott, Onion, Beet, Turnip, Peas, Beans, &ce. 1 would re 
commend my Scarlet Radish to gardeners particularly. The ua 
dersigned having proved the vegetating quality of these seed, is 
prepared to recommend them to public notice. A general cats- 
logue being too numerous for a newspaper advertisement, special 
catalogues can be had gratis by applying at No. 78 ENSOR, late 
Bridge street, O. T. 3d door above the Town Clock. 

ALEX. MAXWELL. 

P. S. 75 ets. per Ib. for Sugar Beet, or 10 ibs. for 5 dollars— 
first rate Mangel Wurtzel at same price. mh 10 3t§ 


PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! PLOUGHS!!! 
A. G. & N. U. MOTT, 
Corner of Ensor and Forrest-streets, O. T., near the 
Belle-Air Market, 

Berne the only Agents for this State, are now manufactari 
the celebrated WILEY'S PATENT DOUBLE POINTED CAP’ 
PLOUGH, of the New York Composition Castings, which is 
pronounced by some of the most eminent and experienced far 
mers in the country, to be the best which they have ever used, 
not only as regards the ease and facility with which it turns the 
sod, it being: nearly one draught lighter than ploughs of the or 
dinary kind, but also for its economica! qualities; for with this 
plough the Farmer is his own Blacksinith. Every farmer 
has an eye to his own interest, would find that interest pro 
by calling and examining for himself. We also make to ordet, 
other ploughs of various kinds, CULTIVATORS, CORN SHEl- 
LERS, GRAIN CRADLES, STRAW CUTTERS, RICE’S IM 











For sale, 490 bushels RUTA BAGA, deliverable in any Fw of 
the city at 25 cts. per bushel. 8. SAN DS. 


PROVED WHEAT FAN, &c., &c. Thankful for past favors, 
we shall endeavor to merit a continuance of the same. ma3 13 
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